2                     HORACE WALPOLE
true that the novel proper as distinguished from romance
needs " a sophisticated, self-conscious, critical society,"1
about the middle of the century the time for its appearance
was certainly ripe. Accident favoured the appearance. A
meddling bookseller with a passion for preaching and with
years of experience in penning amatory epistles for love-sick
women, was asked by friends to give to the world a series of
Familiar Letters. The suggestion was taken up; memory
yielded an incident of real life heard years ago; and the
bookseller, to use his own word, "slipped" into the author-
ship of a best-seller. This happened in the year 1740,
when Pamela was born. But this was only one part of the
picture. Pamela was to have a cousin soon. The hot-house
morality of Richardson's sophisticated vestal went against
the grain of the robust and full-blooded Fielding. The
result was Joseph Andrews in 1742. Realistic fiction which
had been making an insidious progress since the end of the
seventeenth century was at once raised to unprecedented
perfection and dignity. The years 1740 to 1760 that wit-
nessed the appearance of nearly all the works of Richardson,
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, are perhaps the most decisive
in the evolution of the English novel. The victory of realism
was complete. So great was the vogue of this new type of
fiction (and the list of novels given in the Preface to George
Colman's Polly Honeycombe in 1760 gives a fairly accurate
idea of the most popular reading of the period), that in the
Prologue we are informed,
" Cassandra's Folios now no longer read,
See Two Neat Pocket Volumes in their stead."
The publication of The Castle of Otranto only four years
later strikes one as entirely out of joint in this setting.
But there is another side to the question. Romance and
idealism are hard to kill, and allowance must be made for
a satirist's exaggeration. While the school of common sense
was dominating literary ideals, romances found no champion
to espouse their declining cause* On the contrary, to beat
the last signs of life out of a dead horse, a. stalwart like
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